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THE GROUND OF THE VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE* 


I. NEEDS AND THE TRANSCENDENT 


i te these days, when it would perhaps not be incorrect to speak of 

at least an increase of interest in the epistemological problem, 
as indicated by current discussions in England, France and America, 
the problem of the cause of this increase is an attractive one to the 
social psychologist. Disclaiming any attempt to have studied this 
question exhaustively, I venture, however, by way of introduction 
to the discussions of this paper, to state the results of some reflection 
on the matter. When we find it stated, for example, that ‘psychol- 
ogy is the key to the question of truth,’ that ‘truth is a form of 
value,’ a ‘gradual achievement and construction of a common world,’ 
the thought is suggested that that view which has been of such pre- 
dominating influence on practically all other fields of thought, 
namely, the Darwinian theory of evolution, has at last, though some- 
what tardily, reached the field of philosophy and is the leaven to the 
rising loaf. My conviction that ‘evolution’ is the new standpoint, 
quite strikingly different in its logical import, from which knowledge 
and experience are now being studied, is strengthened when I find it 
stated, also, that ‘thought is an instrument of adaptation,’ which, 
however, ‘need not always copy its objects’ and in which ‘what 
works best is truest.”* This is indeed the language of the evolu- 
tionary theory, and is, as I believe and shall endeavor to demonstrate, 
on the whole quite realistic in its implications. Examination of the 


*The present is the first of a series of four papers in which I purpose to 
deal with the various aspects of the above problem; this I might also state as 
the Epistemology of Scientific Knowledge and Knowing. The present article 
is to a certain extent introductory, and, therefore, I trust its incompletenesses 
will be pardoned. The subsequent papers will treat of such matters as im- 
plication, the meaning of ‘in experience,’ the transcendence of knowledge, per- 
ception and the ‘ correctness’ of data, and the ‘ structure’ of scientific knowing. 

* Professor William James in the preface to the English translation of 
Héffding’s ‘ Problems of Philosophy.’ 
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many other similar characterizations of the purpose and nature of 
knowledge and of other experiences shows them to be, without ex- 
ception, I think, only restatements of, if not deductions from, the 
same general standpoint. Realism is, however, not always accepted 
as being implied in these views. 

There is, nevertheless, one charge which can with perfect justice, 
I believe, be brought against both the new epistemology and the old, 
namely, that so far both have been almost exclusively concerned with 
an investigation of our knowledge of pencils, chairs and the usual 
classroom paraphernalia, and very little with that kind of knowledge 
in the possession of which men actually know and can do most, 


namely, scientific knowledge, especially physics. The charge is par- 


ticularly deserved in one quarter, since it is especially this kind of 
knowledge which also most closely fits the pragmatistic definitions 
which I have quoted. Convinced, then, that the knowledge and 
knowing of a Mach, a Boltzman, or a Duhem is as worthy of epis- 
temological study, both for the above and for other reasons, as that 
of the man in the street, I purpose to consider the epistemology of 
scientific knowledge and knowing.® 

The point of view from which I shall at present proceed is that 
which even the writers on the philosophy of pure experience really 
assume in their propagandas and appeals, namely, the common sense 
view that there is a plurality of individuals of the ‘genus homo’ 
endowed with something called minds, in that they are capable of 
having concrete experiences of various kinds, concerning which each 
individual may communicate with other individuals. 

Concerning this point of view two statements can be made. First, 
if experience be regarded in those figurative ways which seem to be 
in such high favor with some of the ‘radical empiricists,’ namely, as 
a ‘living flow,’ ete., then on the whole it is in the above-mentioned 
stage that the problems concerning experience, its nature, meaning, 
etc., first arise. Secondly, it may be said that, even if the answer by 
way of the resolution of these problems should, on the one hand, 
point to a preceding experience more simple and without such prob- 
lems, and, on the other, to a subsequent, more complex one, never- 
theless the experience in which the occurrence of the problems takes 
place is within certain individual and subjective limits. By that I 
mean, as I shall later endeavor to make more clear, that the experi- 
ence which forms our real starting-point, and for the resolution of 


* This is undoubtedly a large problem, including as it does such subdivisions 
as the purpose, validity and success, content, structure and conditions, and 
origin and psychology of knowledge and knowing. Some of the first of these 
I shall make the subject-matter of the present series of papers; the others I 
hope to treat of subsequently. 





.- 
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whose problems the acceptance in some way of experiences both 
before and after is demanded, is always within the limits of the 
physiological and empirically conscious ‘you’ or ‘me,’ to which the 
philosophical writer makes appeal, and which may be called, without 
misunderstanding, the subject. 

At any rate, whether this view be regarded as tentative and 
demanding of much discussion, or even, as a result of this, it appear 
questionable, nevertheless it will serve to make our initial use of the 
term ‘experience’ fairly unambiguous, so that if, in the resolution 
of certain problems, it be found necessary to modify or extend the 
meaning of the term, the relation of this new to the first meaning 
will be capable of exact formulation. 

Thus, on the one hand, the charge which can be brought against 
many current discussions, that use is made of the term experience 
without having removed the ambiguities in any way, will be avoided; 
and, on the other, it can not be urged that we are proceeding incor- 
rectly by defining a term rigidly at the outset of an investigation 
whose very purpose is to find out, if possible, those characteristics 
by means of which the term should be defined. For while we may 
admit that our primary definition, although in keeping with common 
sense, is, nevertheless, tentative, it gives us the advantage of some- 
thing definite with which to start, and from which the more detailed 
nature of the cognitive experience, important both of itself and for 
its relations to other experiences, may be made gradually to erystal- 
lize out. 

Accordingly, I think that there will be little opportunity 
for misunderstanding or ambiguity if I begin with the statement, 
that among the many experiences which conscious individuals may 
have there is one important class, that of needs. As to this last 
term, however, I do not know that it has been sufficiently defined, 
although the origin of needs may have been discussed somewhat as, 
possibly, one of conflict, ete.* But the connotation of the term 
makes its consanguinity with evolutionary theory evident. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that ‘need’ in the sense in which I shall use it 
means a felt, conscious demand; a demand, too, for that which is 
other than the need itself and which shall satisfy it. This last is in 
accordance with the general principle which may be laid down here 
that the need of satisfaction is not the satisfaction of the need. 
Now it is undoubtedly a difficult matter ‘to get at the psychology of 
needs, at least to make statements concerning them which shall hold 
good of all. Yet I shall venture the presentation of some of their 
important characteristics. 


*Cf. Dewey, ‘ Studies in Logical Theory.’ 
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In general, it may be said that the presence of the need is char- 
acterized or accompanied by a ‘feeling’ or experience of ‘conflict,’ 
of discordance, or of discrepancy. Keeping to our view of experi- 
ence as subjective, the ‘conflict’ is not one of need with need in 
every case, but may be between experiences of another kind, or of an 
individual with his environment. The range is perhaps almost un- 
limited. But either accompanying or immediately subsequent to 
the ‘conflict experience,’ which may perhaps be taken as typical, 
there is the felt-need of a readjustment. If the readjustment is 
effected, either this is to be regarded as a new experience or the 
original experience has persisted in the ‘living flow’ and, as modified, 
has changed. 

As concerning this, two important principles are to be noticed. 
First, that that to which, or according to which, the readjustment is 
to be made or is to take place may vary as the demand for readjust- 
ment varies. Secondly, that the need for readjustment dictates 
nothing immediately and directly as to the way in which the read- 
justment shall or may be effected. 

Now, without attempting to get at the meaning of ‘need’ further 
than that which the above discussion presents, in virtue of the first 
of the above principles I shall venture to offer a classification of 
needs which will suggest at the same time differences in that to 
which the readjustment relates. The scheme which I present may be 
faulty in many ways, incomplete, and the classes may be not mutually 
exclusive; but I do not offer it as to any great extent final; few 
classifications have that honor. But it would seem to be of ad- 
vantage to, if not even necessary for, our subsequent discussions, 
especially if, in treating of the problems which have been enumer- 
ated, at least one kind of knowledge is to be regarded as ‘an instru- 
ment of adaptation,’ to indicate important differences between the 
need of which this may be the means of satisfaction and other needs. 

The most important classes of needs may be arranged as follows: 
(1) Sensuous-physiological, (a) native, (b) acquired; (2) emotional, 
(a) religious, (b) ethical; (3) esthetic; (4) intellectual, (a) log- 
ical, (b) alogical. The alogical, possibly also the logical, I would 
divide into (a) theoretical, (b) practical. Of the first three main 
divisions of this classification I shall not make much use; they are 
presented chiefly for the sake of completeness. But important and 
worthy of special attention are the intellectual needs and the means 
of their satisfaction. 

Now it may be that all needs are those of readjustment and of 
means to this; and if so, and if the readjustment be looked upon as 
furthering and conserving life and so the very possibility of subse- 
quent and additional experience, then all may be looked upon as 








all 
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biological in the broad sense of the term, and their close relationship 
to evolutionary theory becomes evident. Yet such a view carries 
with it the subordination of certain needs as means to others as ends 
and, finally, of all as means to one as an ultimate end, which may 
well be, indeed, just this furthering and conserving of life. But if 
this view is taken, then there is certainly one class, the alogical needs, 
whether, if many, they be coordinate or some subordinate, which, 
together with the means for their satisfaction, are of all the most 
appropriately designated as biological. It is just these which are 
implied by the view that ‘thought is an instrument of adaptation’ 
and that ‘what works best is truest.’ 

That this is so will be made clearer, perhaps, by an explanation 
and a contrast of ‘alogical’ with ‘logical.’ By ‘logical need’ there is 
meant the generic felt-demand for formal consistency, so that when 
in the conerete case a conflict or discordance is experienced there is 
also the need experienced of readjusting the first experience so that 
it or the new experience will conform with this ideal of consistency. 
The concept of readjustment here evidently is meaningless unless it 
involves both conflict and removal of this; and both these can be 
stated in this case only in terms of an ideal consistency. The latter 
is presupposed in some way, as in some respect ‘other’ than the con- 
erete experience which should conform to it; and although the ques- 
tions of its nature and origin may be most important and admittedly 
difficult of answer, yet for the purpose of this paper it is not neces- 
sary to consider them. 

By the ‘alogical need’ I may say that, first, and especially if all 
other needs are subordinate as means to the furtherance and preserva- 
tion of life as end, that this last might be regarded as a felt alogical 
need, namely, the need to live. But whether this be called end or 
need—the terminology is indifferent—it may well be also that the 
ideal of logical consistency itself has originated by abstraction and 
generalization from that which has proved to be a successful means 
to such an ultimate end; and that even now in special cases the logical 
need is to be subordinated to this. 

However, even if we admit all this, there yet appears side by side 
and coordinate with the logical need an alogical in the narrower 
sense of the term, as indicated in our classification. This alogical 
need arises, or is experienced primarily, in the conflict or discrepancy 
between an individual and his environment. The latter may press 
and threaten, and accordingly there is the need, even the necessity, 
of readjustment, by way of acting, of doing something, hit or miss. 
Hence formal consistency is not here the ideal, but, whether this be 
observed as a means as far as it will go, or whether it be limited or 
given up, success is what is wanted, needed in the process and means 
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and result of readjustment; in fact the latter is meaningless here 
without that realization. The generic felt-need here is for success, 
and in the specific case the readjustment must conform to this ideal. 
But, in turn, it ean be said that for success there must be also another 
‘conforming’ which shall constitute its very nature and conditions 
and origin, and the characteristics of that which in the specific case 
is the suecessful readjustment. 

Accordingly, the justification of calling the needs here involved 
alogical comes, first, from the ideal, success as opposed to formal 
consistency ; secondly, from the difference in the means to this adjust- 
ment; formal consistency shows itself to be impotent after a certain 
point to satisfy the need; after that action is necessary, but can pro- 
ceed only on a non-rational basis, by trial and the finding out of that 
which works best; thirdly, and accounting perhaps for the first two, 
at least in part, from the nature of that to which the cognitive ex- 
perience as readjusted in some way conforms, in which ‘conforming’ 
success consists or on which it is dependent. 

It is to these needs, then, that, chiefly for the sake of raising cer- 
tain questions in as pointed a manner as possible, I shall refer here- 
after as biological or alogical. They appear most sharply outlined 
when, granting the preservation and furtherance of life to be the 
ultimate end, there is the need for a means which will bring about 
or constitute the readjustment ; for a means, therefore, through whose 
reliability, purely logical methods having failed or being known to 
be fallible, success in meeting the demand ean be counted upon. 

Now, undoubtedly, that kind of knowledge which is most capable 
of filling this rdle of a reliable means, ete., is scientific knowledge, in 
the usual specific sense of the term. Science can do this, because, 
side by side with or through the medium of that which may be called 
‘theoretical’ science, yet in which the alogical element is also present, 
it gives us a foreknowledge of things and events. This is especially 
true of the physical sciences, and so, for the purpose of making my 
points as clear and in as simple a form as possible and yet illustra- 
tively, I shall consider the foreknowledge made possible by the phys- 
ical sciences. 

It is of importance to note that as concerning this capability sci- 
ence appears in marked contrast with philosophy and other knowl- 
edges. The former can and does ‘make a difference’ when appeal is 
made to it, for example, in the case of life and death. For that 
reason, and in that respect, it is important, and philosophy is not. 
And if it is all a matter of need, and although success in satisfying 
one need may be as high a good as the satisfying of another—for 
men have preferred death to subversion of their convictions—never- 
theless upon success in meeting the demands of a threatening environ- 
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ment may depend even the having of the other needs, to be satisfied, 
if possible. Either succeed or succumb is a very real and unmis- 
takable dilemma. But before I enter upon the discussion of this, 
the main question of my paper, I would refer briefly to the structure 
of that science which has been chosen as an example, namely, physics. 

It may be said that in this use is made almost exclusively of 
‘symbolic methods.’ The symbols stand for, in part at least, the 
qualities of things. Through the use of instruments of measurement 
they get a definite numerical value, giving both ‘intensities’ and 
‘extensities,’ and it is made possible to discover empirical and causal 
laws, expressible in the form of algebraic equations. For these, 
oftentimes at least, a choice between different principles of inter- 
pretation is presented. Similarities and analogies among these iaws 
lead up by repeated steps to abstract and general laws and prin- 
ciples, e. g., those of thermodynamics. The latter form, too, the 
domain of theory, which is a kind of classification of empirical (in 
the broad sense) laws, and of hypotheses. From the theorems and 
propositions in this domain, the laws must be deducible according to 
the rules of the caleulus and of logic, and be capable of exact con- 
firmation again by the use of instruments.® 

Although this account is brief, it serves to illustrate and make 
clear that which is one of the important purposes of science as a 
means or method of readjustment. It is to discover and describe 
connections between qualities or changes of the same or of different 
things in such a way and by such methods that, starting; say, with 
the perception of one, it will be possible to go in inference to one as- 
yet-unperceived, but under certain conditions to-be-perceived. This 
constitutes prediction, ‘knowledge’ of the future. Only if a reliable 
means for meeting this first need of a foreknowledge, which shall 
constitute an ‘instrument of adaptation,’ is discovered, can the more 
important need of establishing conditions favorable, or of inhibiting 
those unfavorable, to life be met. 

If the inference-prediction, as it may be called in order to indicate 
both its nature and the way in which the general alogical purpose of 
scientific knowledge is attained best, is to be the means of or is to 
constitute the readjustment, then the question as to what constitutes 
the conditions and the procedure of successful prediction is of the 
utmost importance. For even upon the conviction that success is 
possible or not, as well as upon knowledge or ignorance of its condi- 
tions, there may depend alternative practical outcomes. In answer- 
ing this, at the same time that it is to be recognized that the ‘need 

5 Cf. Duhem’s ‘ La Théorie physique; son objet et sa structure,’ Paris, 1906, 


and ‘ L’evolution de mécanique,’ Paris, 1903. Also the writings of Mach, Poin- 
caré and Helm. 
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of readjustment’ is in no ease the satisfaction of that need, it can be 
said also that the need itself dictates nothing directly and imme- 
diately as to the way in which the readjustment is to be effected. 
Success alone is the goal. 

First, then, let us ask: Can the mere system of inferences, taken 
on the one hand as a plan or a means of foresight, and on the other 
as a logical and psychological (natural) event, be of itself the suffi- 
cient condition of the ensurement of success? 

To this the reply may be made, by some at least, that it may be 
this provided that ‘correct data’ have formed the starting-point of 
our inductions and that the deductions are formally correct. Even 
admitting this in a general way, the status of our question is only 
slightly altered to that of what constitutes the correctness of data. 
This I shall discuss in detail in a later paper of this series. But 
aside from this reply, and perhaps, as it will turn out, the one lead- 
ing into the other, it may also be answered that, granting the formal 
correctness of the inference and the correctness of the data, the 
ground for its validity in the sense of ‘successful working’ is external 
to the inference itself as a ‘logical and psychological event.’ If this 
were not the case, then were all formally correct inferences success- 
ful. This necessity of an external ground is indeed admitted, as I 
shall endeavor to establish, in the very demand for ‘correct data,’ 
whether this term, on the one hand, be used in a limited sense or, on 
the other, the ‘correctness’ be a characteristic dependent upon or de- 
rived from, and so a part of, a system. 

In these problems I believe that we are biting very near to the 
kernel of the epistemological nut, which I shall now take my turn in 
attempting to crack. 

Let us start with the consideration of the actual procedure of 
making the inference, and assume that this is a case of predicting on 
the basis of a present perception that at a definite future time a per- 
ception will either take place or be possible. The inference here is, 
then, a sort of ‘mental transition’ in time. 

Psychologically the making of the inference consists of a succes- 
sion of symbolically formulated propositions, accompanied, let us 
grant, by a rational feeling of their formal correctness. The sym- 
bols are either perceived or, in the case of silent thinking, presented 
as symbol concepts, and they have a meaning. Yet there is evidence 
to show that this meaning is given or is presented very inadequately 
in the form of images (Auschauungen). But if not in images, the 
meaning is either in the ‘fringe’ or not in consciousness at all. Yet 
the propositions are understood! To this I shall recur. 

It may also be of great importance that by virtue both of being 
able to use and of making actual use of such symbolic methods, rela- 
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tions are known which are never gotten in perception or anything 
patterned after it, and known, furthermore, with a certainty and 
exactness obtainable in no other way than by these methods. But, be 
this as it may, it will be granted for our present purposes that the 
inference consists of a series of propositions each of which follows of 
necessity, by virtue of the principles of logical implication and the 
rules of the calculus, from the preceding. That is, it is to be granted 
that the inference process is absolutely formally correct, so that by 
its every possible repetition the same conclusion is reached. It pre- 
sents, then, a concrete case of logical necessity, uniformity and regu- 
larity. 

Assuming now that the whole inference process has conformed to 
these requirements, what, we may ask, is our actual attitude psy- 
chologically toward the ‘coming true’ of that which is thereby pre- 
dicted? Suppose it to be one of ‘fair’ certainty because it is felt 
that, side by side with formal correctness, the data also from which 
the premises have been derived have been correct. Then is not this 
certainty based on the further conviction that the correctness of the 
data carries with it or consists in their connection according to uni- 
versal laws with that which is to occur in the future? Or that, if 
correctness of data means something else, namely, an unequivocal 
and determinate relation between the act of perception and the object 
perceived, is not our certainty based on the conviction that there is 
also a regularly and uniformly acting something which, as either im- 
plied by the uniformity or as supplementing this, will also persist, 
and bring about the predicted occurrence and so the possibility of 
its perception, and for which the inference process in some way 
stands? Is not our attitude also this, and do we not act upon it as 
a conviction, that, having set up certain conditions, perceived there- 
with, it makes no difference with the ‘coming true’ of the prediction 
what the order of intervening perceptive acts may be; that be this 
order what it may, the predicted events, say, will take place and be 
perceived, provided certain subjective conditions of perception are 
present? Is it not part of that attitude too that the prediction as 
a psychological event may cease to exist, may in fact be forgotten, 
without this interfering with its coming true? 

With the acceptance of the implied affirmative answer to these 
questions, it may also be admitted that this is perhaps a devious way 
of putting very trite matters. But I wish to indicate therewith, as 
pointedly as possible, first, that the practical attitude, one acted 
upon and in general justified by experience, is that the ground of 
the success of inference is external to this both as formally correct 
and as a psychological or, if one prefer, as a natural event. And 
secondly, that this ground is to be found (how, we shall see later) in 
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an order and uniformity, permanent and persistent, and ‘other than’ 
and yet in some way ‘corresponding to’ the logical and psychological 
order of the inference itself. What the manner of this correspond- 
ence is, is, of course, one of the fundamental problems of knowledge. 

I will take it for granted, then, that the practical attitude is that 
such an order, universal, without exceptions, in some sense persist- 
ing, is demanded. What is the source of this demand, or in what 
conflict of discordance does it arise as something needed? The an- 
swer to this can, I believe, be stated in a twofold way. 

In the circumstances of a ‘readjustment’ by way of prediction 
and foreknowledge, the desideratum is, evidently, success. Now in 
the first place, it is clear that, for example, with a certain event pre- 
dicted, if this should not occur and so make possible its perception, 
assuming the subjective conditions for this to be present, there would 
be conflict or discordance. For the removal or avoidance of this 
there must be, accordingly, something persisting, for one thing, and, 
for another, acting with a regularity and uniformity to bring about 
the event and, with the cooperation of subjective conditions, its per- 
ception. Such a persisting regularity and uniformity does not mean 
necessarily that, for example, the same causes are to be present and 
are to bring about the same effects. It may mean this, but also that 
there is an accumulative action analogous to that of a series. In this 
way the regularity and uniformity can be made entirely compatible 
with individuality. And, in the second place, whatever may be the 
origin of our ‘universal laws,’ it will be admitted that they as judg- 
ments in some way express, or point to in the manner of transcend- 
ing themselves, as I shall show later, an order and regularity and 
unequivocalness of causation. Accordingly, with an event predicted 
as a special case of or as derived from such a universal law, if for 
any reason, particularly a subjective one, the perception does not 
take place, then seemingly there would be a conflict by way of an 
exception, a case negative to universality, unless this last could be 
saved in some way. If, accordingly, it is only by such wniversal 
judgments that inference and alogical knowledge in general are pos- 
sible, then an order and regularity with no exceptions is demanded 
to resolve such a possible conflict as the above, to ‘correspond to’ 
the universality expressed in the judgment, and to ‘fill out’ those 
negative cases constituted by the absence of the act of perception. 
With such possible ‘conflicts’ and the means demanded for their 
resolution in mind, and admitting that the order, ete., implies per- 
sistence or permanence, as in a ‘series,’ let us ask where it can be 
found. 

Evidently it is not legitimate to look to the inference itself 
in its psychological or logical aspects for the order which is de- 
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manded. But may not this be in the series of conscious events? 
Now undoubtedly there is some order to be found here. But in the 
first place, as we have seen, the practical attitude is that the order 
of the conscious events intervening between the time of the inference 
and that of the predicted event is indifferent. Conversely, and as a 
justification of this attitude, it will have been experienced that the 
event takes place after a preceding lack of such order. Is it not pos- 
sible, then, to find the required order somewhere or in some way 
within the entire series of conscious events? To this it must be 
replied that there the order is always a limited one. And limitation, 
even to the extent of one exception, amounts to an absence of that 
uniformity which is demanded under the circumstances. 

The required order is not to be found either in the inference itself 
or in the series of conscious events. May it not, then, be ‘in’ the 
concept of order or ‘in’ the universal judgment as a causal law, 
admitting the concept to have originated as above suggested? To 
this it must be said, anticipating our future discussions somewhat, 
that the required order is not ‘in’ the concept or the judgment in the 
sense of ‘contained in,’ but that it is in some sense ‘beyond.’ It can 
be ‘in’ the concept or the judgment, only in a manner quite com- 
patible with its being ‘beyond’ at the same time. In this simultane- 
ous relation of ‘in’ and ‘beyond’ the concept and judgment can be 
shown to transcend themselves. What the nature of this transcend- 
ence is, forms one of the important questions of my paper, to be 
discussed fully later. Since now the order is not one of conscious 
events taken either as an entire or as a partial series, and yet an order 
somewhere is absolutely necessary for the success of the inference, 
we must go elsewhere for it. It can be found only in that which, if 
conscious events be called immanent, may be termed the transcend- 
ent, namely, that which is ‘other’ than any and every concrete con- 
scious event in you or me or any one else. The appropriateness of 
this term appears in its correlation with that characteristic which I 
shall endeavor to show holds good of all cognition, namely, its ‘tran- 
scending itself,’ its ‘pointing’ to an ‘other.’ Thus it will result that 
it is the transcendent order ‘beyond,’ to which the causal law and 
the concept of causal uniformity and regularity refer in transcend- 
ing themselves, at the same time that they express it, and that it is in 
some manner ‘in’ them. Accordingly, as standing in this relation, 
it must be admitted that the ‘transcendent’ is known. The further 
details of this, constituting as they do the ‘structure’ of the ‘know- 
ing experience,’ I shall endeavor to develop. The problem may be 
Stated: How is it possible (or in what manner is it) that that which 
is transcendent to consciousness and is order, regularity, ete., should 
be known ‘in’ consciousness, whose events are characterized by a 
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lack of uniformity, ete.? But that it is known I hope further to 
prove. 

Accordingly, too, I hope to anticipate the possible criticisms of 
the use of the term transcendent which might be made because of its 
historical implications, ete. From the above it is evident that by 
it I do not mean ‘thing-in-itself.’ Furthermore, its use is justified 
not only through its correlation with the reference of the cognitive 
experience beyond itself, but also because of its convenience as a 
term which shall include in its meaning the characteristics of order, 
regularity, unique and unequivocal causation, permanence, unaltera- 
bility and independence. All these, I shall endeavor to prove, are 
both known of it, and demanded as conditions for the success of 
alogical knowledge. And because of them the transcendent will 
appear to be also the source of knowledge and of needs. But the 
order as a ‘demanded’ order is not one experienced in all its ele- 
ments. It is experienced completely only in the sense that it is 
demanded as complete. Perception, it might be said, granted that 
it transcends itself and points to an object of perception, gives us 
only a limited order from which we abstract the concept. But the 
concept in its reference points to an unlimited and universal order, 
which, filling in the ‘negative cases,’ is ‘there’ whether the percep- 
tion is or is not. 

In general we may conclude, then, that the need for a reliable 
means for the resolution of either one of the two typical conflicts 
which have been presented can be met only by a ‘transcendent’ 
which is itself order and regularity, causal agent, persistent and 
permanent. Such a transcendent may be said to be the fundamental 
condition for the success, and therefore truth, of all alogical infer- 
ence and thought. It is the ultimate cooperating means by which 
all alogical readjustment is to be effected, the fundamental postulate 
or implied presupposition of all physical science. 

Further considerations of the nature of the demand for the tran- 
scendent and of its relation to experience will form the subject-matter 
of the next paper of this series. 


EDWARD G. SPAULDING. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 


PROFESSOR CALKINS’S MEDIATION 


O the uninitiate hearer, Professor Calkins’s President’s Address 
may well have seemed to be a ‘reconciliation’ not unlike that 
of the wolf and the lamb when they lay down together, the lamb in- 
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side. For while she appeared to maintain that functional psychol- 
ogy has a field that structural psychology can not occupy, there 
was no corresponding defense of a peculiar domain for structural 
psychology. Whether or not such an interpretation is ultimately 
correct, the proposed treaty of peace contains articles that could 
hardly be satisfactory to either party. 

For example, the functional psychologist ought surely to deny 
as emphatically, at least, as the structural psychologist that there 
are functional differences to which no structural differences cor- 
respond. Even though it be proved, as the argument of the address 
implies, that in a ease of visual hallucination the visual imagery is in- 
distinguishable from that of a case of normal imagination, we shall 
still not be driven to conclude that the self has intervened by royal 
prerogative; it is quite open to suppose that there are concomitant 
structural features, due to various bodily organs, that condition the 
abnormal functioning. This hypothesis could hardly be disproved 
by introspection, though Professor Calkins’s uniform reluctance to 
admit the presence and importance of features of consciousness too 
vague to be discriminated as definitely this or that sensation would 
doubtless lead her to reject it. There would still remain, however, 
other hypotheses more in accord with her own system, for the whole 
field of non-visual structure lies open. In any ease the presumption 
in favor of some sort of structural modification seems irresistible. 

Again, some structural psychologists will maintain as strenuously 
as any functional psychologist (though for partly different reasons) 
that to cut off structure so completely from process is to abolish even 
its structural character. They would hold this to be the fallacy at 
the root of her treatment of the ‘attributes’ of sensation as ‘ele- 
ments,’ and would say that such an analysis misses the structure of 
consciousness as such,—as if bricks and mortar rather than floors 
and walls and roof were called structural elements of a house. 

Even more important, however, is the question whether she does 
not read the abstraction of structure from function so strictly as to 
undermine all scientific psychology whatsoever. In the first place, 
if the divorce is made complete, all tests are at once ruled out. When 
one observer says that blue differs from red more than from yellow 
and another says that blue and yellow differ from each other more 
than either from red, both statements are doubtless authentic auto- 
biography, but neither is by itself science. If I try to choose between 
them, ignoring all functional relations, I simply add a third autobiog- 
raphy. Unless I can find out what is the function operating in each 
ease, there is no further progress except by counting heads and say- 
ing, ‘Blue differs from yellow more than from red—to most people.’ 
In regard to the more important differences the case is not a whit 
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otherwise; we must say, ‘As far as psychologists have reported, blue 
is more like green than like sour, and is therefore probably a color.’ 

Indeed, the whole ground for a distinction between the important 
and the unimportant has disappeared. Red is in one way more like 
warm than like blue, and there is left no means of knowing with 
which to classify it. Classification is, of course, always teleological, 
and the end that determines sound scientific classification is ulti- 
mately explanation, else the Linnean system of botanical orders 
would be on a par with the natural system,—indeed, ‘natural’ would 
be a misnomer. Now Professor Calkins, at least, would hold that 
‘explanation’ and ‘function’ refer to a backward and a forward 
reading of the same relations.—Or one may say that a classification 
is of worth just in so far as it is based on ‘significant’ features, and 
significance is a matter of function. 

But the thoroughgoing functional psychologist maintains, I sup- 
pose, not only that function directs our selection as we classify, nor 
even merely that it has created the likenesses and differences that we 
select (as we imply when we say that the present characters of con- 
sciousness have arisen through experience), but also that it consti- 
tutes those likenesses and differences. If we say, e. g., that red is like 
warm in one way and like blue in another way, ‘way’ seems to throw 
us back upon function, whatever view we take of likeness. Hence 
the proposed reconciliation, though it might appear to the casual 
reader to offer terms favorable to the functional psychologist, really 
asks him to abandon his central position. For if the reply were 
made that, even though every phase of consciousness were thus consti- 
tuted by function, in the study of structure we abstract from that 
constitution, he would still insist that if there is any sense in which 
we can perform the remarkable feat of ignoring constitution in or- 
der to study structure, that sense must at best throw us back into the 
region where our statements, even if taken as mere autobiography, 
become either invalid or meaningless. He will defy us to perform 
any introspective abstraction that will so cut off red from its fune- 
tional relations as to assure us that if we got it through our tongues 
it would still seem like blue. He will further maintain, if I under- 
stand his meaning, that the quality red is itself functional, and that 
to this fact the universality that makes it namable bears witness. 

There is nothing to show that Professor Calkins expected her ex- 
position to be accepted by the two classes of psychologists. The con- 
tention that she does make, viz., that her view of the self as the 
primary psychological fact furnishes all that either structural or 
functional psychology needs, seems amply justified. In fact, so long 
as we keep clear of the metaphysical implications which she her- 
self excludes from the province of psychology, this doctrine of the 
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self, if read sympathetically and not polemically, may be taken as 
only another way of putting the view of, e. g., either Professor 
Titchener or Professor Angell. Thus in its central point the address 
is really mediatory. But it would appear doubtful whether this 
mediation could be accepted in the form in which she proposes it; for 
many psychologists on both sides would agree, in part for coincident 
reasons, in rejecting her view of the relation of structure to function 
and of the nature and range of each. 
Mary §. Case, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Life of Reason or The Phases of Human Progress. GEORGE 
Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Vol. L, 
Reason in Common Sense, pp. ix +291. Vol. IL., Reason in Socvety, 
pp. ix+ 205. Vol. III., Reason in Religion, pp. ix+279. Vol. IV., 
Reason in Art, pp. ix + 230. 

In the addresses delivered last year at the many memorial celebra- 
tions of the late Herbert Spencer’s life and work, there was one very 
common theme: it was the anachronism of such an encyclopedic pro- 
gram as Spencer attempted—an anachronism which even the Hegelians 
of Spencer’s day discovered in the similar ambition of their master, and 
one, it was said, which Spencer would have avoided had he possessed a 
larger historical knowledge and appreciation. And it was freely pre- 
dicted that Spencer’s attempt would be the last of the kind to be seen for 
many generations. 

In the face of the extended currency of such comment among philos- 
ophers, to say nothing of the cynical attitude of scientists, it must be 
as significant as it is interesting that one who can not be suspected of 
any lack of large historical orientation—one, indeed, whose method is 
historical—deliberately, ‘with malice aforethought,’ sends through the 
press within a year a volume of what may be called first principles, a 
philosophy of society, a philosophy of religion, a philosophy of art and 
a philosophy of science. 

To be sure, we are in the midst of a great revival of metaphysical 
interest. But the products of this revival thus far, as presented in the 
works of Mr. Bradley, Professor Royce, Professor Fullerton and Professor 
Taylor, have been in the main of the systematic formal type inevitable in 
abstract metaphysics. Professor Santayana’s work, however, is of a dif- 
ferent character. He is interested in tracing the effect of the method 
upon the content. He is concerned in showing the connection between the 
general conceptions of reality, truth and goodness and their conditions 
and effects in society, religion, art and science. In his own sentences, 
“The problem is to unite a trustworthy conception of the conditions 
under which man lives with an adequate conception of his interest”; 
again, “Starting with the immediate flux in which all objects and im- 
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pulses are given, to describe the life of reason; that is, to note what 
facts and purposes seem to be primary, to show how the conception of 
nature and life gathers around them, and to point to the ideals of thought 
and action which are approached by the gradual mastering of experience 
by reason ” (I., p. 32). 

And Professor Santayana is fully aware of the proportions of his 
task. He hastens to nip in the bud any suspicion of quixotism 
by saying that such a program ‘would be beyond the powers of a 
writer in this age, either to execute or conceive, had not the Greeks 
drawn for us the outlines of an ideal culture at a time when life was 
simpler than at present and individual intelligence more resolute and 
free.’ 

In general, of course, Professor Santayana’s courageous attempt, as 
all others, must be justified by its fruits. But I can imagine it quite 
possible for him to say that such an attempt is not only justified but 
necessitated in advance by his very conception of the place of reason 
in experience. An inkling of this appears in the subtitle itself, the 
whole caption being ‘The Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human 
Progress.’ The implication is that the character and function of 
thought is to be discovered not by isolating it and attempting an 
analysis of it as ‘pure’ reason, but by observing reason at work in the 
world, catching it in the act, taking it in its context in the whole con- 
crete stream of experience. The attempt to discover the nature of 
reason apart from its products leads to a monstrous misconception of it 
and the proposal to substitute this changeling for normal reason, for 
reason as it is in operation, is called ‘visionary insolence.’ “ Retro- 
spective self-consciousness is dearly bought if it inhibits the intellect 
and embarrasses the inferences which in its spontaneous operation it 
has known perfectly how to make” (I., p. 29). If, then, the nature of 
reason is to be discovered only by observing it at work in science, in 
religion, in art and in social organization, is it, after all, presumptuous 
to propose to describe the processes, the phenomena and the results in 
which the nature of reason, even for one proposing to give the most 
abstract account of it, must be revealed ? 

What, then, is the life of reason, or, conversely, what is the role of 
reason in life? The reviewer has to confess that in the end the answer 
does not appear so univocal as the introduction promises. The problem 
centers in the relation of reflection to impulse. In other words, in the 
sort of ‘efficacy’ ideals have. In the introduction ideals, ends, con- 
structed in reflection, are apparently regarded as actually organizing the 
material of habit and instinct. Here reason is defined as ‘ efficacious 
reflection.’ And the ‘efficacy’ here consists not merely in an ‘added 
content’ which it brings, but in the added function of control. Hence 
we read, “‘ To the ideal function of envisaging the absent, memory and 
reflection will add . . . the practical function of modifying the future. 
Vital impulse, however, when it is modified by reflection and veers in 
sympathy with judgments pronounced on the past, is properly called 
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reason” (I., p. 2). “ The life of reason will, then, be a name for that 
part of experience which perceives and pursues ideals, all conduct so con- 
trolled, and all sense so interpreted as to perfect natural happiness” (p. 
3). Again, “In the life of reason, as it were brought to perfection, 
intelligence would be the universal method of practise and its con- 
tinual reward. All reflection would then be applicable in action and 
all actions fruitful in happiness” (p. 5, italics mine). Here we are 
very properly warned that this controlling, instrumental character of 
thought does not make it a mere means. It does not prevent its having 
an immediate value of its own. But though reason may in this sense be 
‘its own excuse for being,’ yet in order to be, it must do; and its ‘ doing’ 
is just the work of converting isolated impulses and instincts into a 
mutually stimulating and checking, 7. e., controlled, system. 

But when we reach the chapter on ‘ How Thought is Practical,’ one 
is puzzled to find thought losing this character of control and becoming 
a mere ‘expression,’ ‘effect,’ ‘register,’ ‘celebration’ of ‘ mechanical,’ 
‘material’ activity, into which now all dynamic efficacy is transferred. 
We now read, “ Thought is nature’s concomitant expression or entelechy, 
never one of her instruments ” (J., p. 223). “ Consciousness itself is not 
dynamic. . . . It is merely an abstract name for the actuality of its 
random objects. All force, implication or direction inhere in the con- 
stitution of specific objects” (1., p. 220). “ Preferences are in them- 
selves, if the dynamic order alone be considered, works of supereroga- 
tion, expressing force but not producing it, like a statue of Hercules” 
(p. 221). Yet near the close of this puzzling chapter we read that the 
function of thought is ‘ to lend utility to its causes’ (p. 233), which here 
are material. “It is potential energy producing life and becoming an 
actual appearance.” Again, in Chapter XI., on ‘ Conditions of the Ideal,’ 
“ Reason and the ideal are not active forces, nor embodiment of passion 
at all” (p. 265). Yet on the same page, “ This suggested peace (for the 
conflict of impulses) ... is the ideal which borrows its practical force 
from the irrational impulses which it embodies” (italics mine). 

It may be said that the mere appearance of a ‘sense of value’ in a 
process ‘ bestows utility,’ simply by giving the process a limit, a terminus 
ad quem. But even so this involves some sort of reaction of this ‘sense 
of value’ upon the mechanism, otherwise why should the process not 
simply go on grinding out ‘ senses of value,’ without using them as limits ? 
It is Aristotle’s problem of the unmoved mover. 

This discrepancy, as it appears to the reviewer, can be charged to an 
oversight of the distinction between consciousness in general and re- 
flective, cognitive consciousness. ‘Consciousness,’ ‘thought,’ ‘ mind,’ 
‘reason,’ are freely interchanged throughout the chapter. Recognizing 
that the ‘sense of value’ belongs to consciousness-mind, it is apparently 
inferred that this is all that belongs to it and that all dynamic efficacy 
must therefore be referred to material nature, of which thought is the 
mere ‘symbol,’ and which even ‘ can hardly lie in the same plane of reality 
with the thought to which it appears’ (p. 219). Value is obviously a 
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category of conscious activity, and as immediate ‘ content’ is perhaps not 
dynamic. But is it not just the business of reflection to convert this 
‘sense of value’ into an ideal, an end? And as an ideal it surely must 
be regarded as dynamic in the sense of being an essential factor in a sys- 
tem conceived as ‘ dynamice.’ 

In its more general form this question which divides the first and the 
last four chapters of Volume I. is, How can the ideal be both an ‘ expres- 
sion’ and a reconstruction of instinct and habit? How can it arise out of 
and yet be the standard for impulse? In logic it would be the old prob- 
lem of universals. Now one of Professor Santayana’s theses,—indeed, 
one might say, the fundamental one,—is that the ideal, whether in gov- 
ernment, religion, ethics or art, must grow out of, must be an ‘ expression’ 
of, impulse. The clearness and force of his exposition of the vanity of 
an absolute ideal given to the impulses from without could not be sur- 
passed. “Demands could not be misdirected, goods could not be false, if 
the standard by which they are to be corrected were not constructed out 
of them” (p. 258). Again, “ Whence fetch this seminal force and cre- 
ative ideal? It must evidently lie already in the matter it is to organize. 
Otherwise it would have no affinity to that matter, no power over it, and 
no ideality or value in respect to the existences whose standard and goal 
it is to be” (III, p. 83). The ideal, then, must be an expression of 
the matter, in order that it may have enough ‘ affinity’ with it to organize 
it; this despite what is said above about thought not lying in the same 
plane with its material. 

Corresponding to these two conceptions of the ideal, the one as an 
‘expression,’ the other as control, there are two conceptions of the 
‘matter’ to be organized. Where the controlling, organizing char- 
acter of the ideal is emphasized, as in the introduction and in Volume 
III., impulse, instinct, immediate flux, etec., constitute the ‘ matter.’ 
But where the ideal is expounded as an ‘expression’ of impulse, 
the matter appears as ‘physical,’ as ‘body,’ in opposition to con- 
sciousness and as the latter’s ‘ cause, —and this, too, apparently in quite 
an ontological Cartesian sense. Indeed, the whole treatment of the dis- 
tinction of mind and body is to the reviewer as equivocal as that of 
reflection. Sometimes the distinction appears to be a rational construc- 
tion within a process of experience which can not be described as either 
or merely both (e. g., L, pp. 39, 234). But again, and perhaps oftener, 
‘matter’ appears as an existential prius, as ‘the antecedent of human 
life’ (II., p. 200) to which somehow ‘ mind accrues.’ 

The present writer is well aware of the enormous capacity of reviewers’ 
quotations for misrepresentation. He is also aware that there are many 
passages which could be cited to show that what has been described as 
different and discrepant conceptions of reason and its place in experience, 
are simply two supplementary phases of one conception, namely, that 
reason is both an ‘expression’ and a control, and must be the one in 
order to be the other. However, the reviewer can only record his impres- 
sion of ambiguity in the account as it stands. 
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To many such captious, logic-chopping criticism as this may appear 
mal apropos in a review of a work whose style makes the reader feel much 
of the time as if he were following a brilliant impressionistic commentary 
on ‘phases of human progress,’ rather than a systematic treatise. But 
Volume I. is obviously intended as an exposition of general principles, 
and must, therefore, be held to the canons of systematic criticism. 

Passing to the treatment of reason in society, religion and art, we find 
that the indigenous relation of the ideal to impulse so forcibly, if not alto- 
gether consistently, expounded in the first volume, is the nerve of the 
doctrine of these volumes. The history of these aspects of human prog- 
ress is the story of the reciprocal creation and maintenance of impulse 
and reflection which constitute the process of human life. Accounts of 
its defeats are invariably descriptions of the failure to maintain an 
organic relation of these factors, of attempts to appropriate a ready-made 
ideal in either an absolute or an anachronous historical form. 

Thus the ideal side of love does not merely ‘add’ a larger and more 
permanent value to the instinctive side, but it constitutes the salvation of 
the instincts. It is the method whereby any instinctive expression of 
love can be ‘converted’ in order to be saved under the new conditions 
which its own previous activity has created. Instinctive love, therefore, 
must be reformed in order to survive. This does not mean that it be- 
comes less instinctive. It means only that the instinct shall emerge 
enriched in quality and extent of its content. When the need of con- 
version, of idealization is unrecognized, or unheeded, or when the conver- 
sion is attempted through extrinsic ideals of another race or clime, or 
when it becomes virtual annihilation, then all sorts of ‘ perversions’ occur. 

Obviously one of the results of immediate, instinctive love, which 
calls for expansive reconstruction, is the presence of offspring. The 
family is the ideal construction through which the reproductive impulse 
is expanded into interest in the protection and development of life. But 
just because it is thus necessarily one of the earliest organizations of 
impulse, ‘it becomes a point of departure for many other institutions.’ 
And ‘ it often assumes offices which might have been allotted to some other 
agency had not the family preempted them.’ The annexing of these 
‘adventitious, parasitic functions’ to the family so overloaded it that it 
did none of them well. With more stable occupation of land, the reverse 
process of unloading these functions on new institutions begins. 

Here we face again the perennial problem of balance. On the one 
hand, the refusal to surrender old prerogatives in-the face of a new world, 
or the attempt to conduct the new family by the rules of the old, leads 
inevitably to dualism and disintegration. This is a problem for experi- 
ence to solve. It can not be solved in a Utopia. The statesman in his 
sphere and the individual in his must find as they go the best practical 
solution. On the other hand, this unloading upon other institutions, as 
the school, church, the factory, etc., may go on until the family may be 
emptied of almost everything but the reproductive function,—bringing 
up again the problem of maintaining the control and value of the latter. 
This, perhaps, may be effected by the reaction of these emigrated func- 
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tions ‘in stimulating a larger social, philosophical, scientific and artistic 
interest.’ 

In view of what precedes, one is somewhat surprised at the beginning 
of the discussion of government to find it identified with ‘ what in physics 
is inertia, in psychology habit.’ “In society it (habit) takes the form 
of custom, which, when codified in law and when enforced, is government. 
Government is the political representation of a natural equilibrium of 
custom, inertia; it is by no means a representative of reason” (II., p. 70). 
But, the reader may ask, if custom were really effective as a custom, why 
codify it? And what need to enforce it if it is already enforced as a 
habit? Codification surely is a process of reconstruction, therefore of 
idealization. And this is really implied in statements which imme- 
diately follow. “ But like any mechanical complication it (government) 
may become rational. . . . Government can by its existence define the 
commonwealth it tends to preserve.” But if it is government through 
codification, the ‘ can’ should be ‘ must.’ 

This is also implied in an interesting and suggestive discussion of the 
various forms of government which follows. The problem is presented 
as just that of the best method of constructing and presenting a social 
ideal. The answer, as Aristotle saw, depends upon the specific conditions. 
“ All just government pursues the general good. The choice between 
aristocratic and democratic forms touches only the means to that end. 
One arrangement may well be better fitted to one place and time than 
another” (II., p. 121). Where there is stratified stagnation, some form 
of aristocracy, theocracy, monarchy or oligarchy may be the best means 
to get reconstructive idealization started. However, history seems to 
warrant the claim of democracy that these forms of aristocracy ‘ have 
been unable to remain representative.’ But the inferences which demo- 
cratic theory often draws, that ‘eminence is therefore not representative, 
and that representative character is bestowed by the mechanical expedient 
of universal suffrage,’ do not follow. 

Many stimulating things are said in the discussion of the distinction 
between ‘ political’ and ‘social’ democracy. Political democracy is ‘a 
symbolic extension of aristocratic privileges in the form of universal 
suffrage. “It is quite compatible with complex government, great em- 
pire, and may retain, as in England, many vestiges of aristocratic insti- 
tutions” (II., p. 115). Social democracy, on the other hand, ‘is a gen- 
eral ethical ideal looking to human equality and brotherhood.” “It is 
the democracy of Arcadia, Switzerland and the American pioneers.” 
Instead of measuring our prosperity by the quantity of wealth produced, 
as our present system of economy does, it decries this enormous produc- 
tion, demands less labor, a simpler and more rural life. “It would aban- 
don the great cities to ruin, as seats of Babylonian servitude and folly, 
leaving the railway bridges to collapse, the tunnels to choke and the hulks 
of steamers to rust in the harbors.” In the present high tide of com- 
mercialism such anticipations may seem fantastic. “ But does any 
thoughtful man suppose that this commercial tendency will be eternal or 
that the present experiment in civilization is the last the world will see?” 
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(II., p. 127). If social democracy would take a more liberal form and 
permit the benefits of civilization to be integrated in eminent men, whose 
influence should direct and temper the general life, it would become a 
timocracy and would, in the author’s opinion, ‘unite the advantages of 
all forms of government and avoid their respective abuses’ (II., pp. 128, 
129). 

Despite the fact that some readers are sure to renew the complaint of 
dualism in the character of the relation between the ideal and its material, 
they may possibly find the author’s brilliant power of analogical analysis 
at its best in the volume on religion. “ Another world to live in, whether 
we expect ever to pass wholly into it, is what we mean by having a re- 
ligion ” (III., p. 6). What, now, is the relation of religion to the life of 
reason? Let us recall that the essence of reason is the construction of 
an ideal. And what is the ‘other world’ of religion but this ideal? 
“ Religion thus exercises a function of reason” (p. 7). What, then, are 
the differentie? First, religion carries over into the ideal a part of the 
material of experience, while in scientific reason the ideal is conscious 
of its formal and hypothetical character. Further, in its attempts to 
carry up the material, the masses of sentiment and ideas, into the ideal, 
it must construct its ideal through the intuitive instead of the conceptual 
image. Here lies both the real strength and the historical weakness of 
religion. The statement of the ideal in terms of the material, 7. e., in 
terms of instinctive and perceptual imagery, gives a richness and fullness 
to religious idealization impossible in science where idealization is more 
abstract. Indeed, ‘religion has the same original relation to life that 
poetry has.’ The only difference between poetry and religion, purged of 
its errors, is that ‘ religion deals with higher and more practical themes, 
with sides of life which are in greater need of some imaginative touch 
than are those pleasant and pompous things which ordinary poetry dwells 
upon.’ Historically, however, ‘the religious pursuit of the life of reason 
has been singularly abortive.’ This because it has constantly confused 
the perceptive instinctive material which it utilizes to embody the ideal 
with the unidealized, that is, the actual existent material, and has accord- 
ingly often tried to usurp the work of science (II., pp. 8-13). 

Here the reader wishes the volume on science were at hand. From 
what is here said of science, one suspects that in science, at any rate, the 
ideal constructions of reason are likely to be something more than mere 
‘additions’ of value and ‘ celebrations’ of work done by reflexes. Doubt- 
less they are all this, but one gathers that in science, as in the passages 
above cited in Volume I., the ideal controls as well as ‘ celebrates’; that 
the distinction between ‘efficient’ and ‘final’ cause is likely to break 
down." 

The fact that ideal construction in religion, as elsewhere, must, on 
the one hand, be loyal to the impulses out of which and for the sake of 
which it arises, and yet can only be loyal by ‘remodeling’ them, de- 
termines the two fundamental phases of religious experience—‘ piety’ 


*The volume on science has appeared since this review went to press. 
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and ‘spirituality.’ Piety is ‘man’s reverent attachment to the sources 
of his being and the steadying of his life by that attachment’ (IIL., p. 
179). “It drinks at the deep elemental sources of power and order. It 
studies nature, honors the past, appropriates and continues its mission.” 
Spirituality is the creative or rather recreative function of the ideal. 
Piety is retrospective. Spirituality has its face toward the future, while 
piety dwells in the realms of established order. Spirituality pitches its 
tent out on the frontier, not in order to gain a worldly advantage over 
piety,—for ‘ competitive worldliness is the most deadly foe of spirituality,’ 
—but it abides there by virtue of the demands of its free recreative work. 
By that same token is its habitation also on the borders of mysticism. 
Mysticism arises out of the element of failure in the work of recreation. 
It serves to tide over a period of intellectual arrest until there is recupera- 
tion sufficient for the work of reconstruction to again become articulate. 

Maintenance of spirituality therefore depends upon a proper balance 
between impulses and ideal. Hence a too rapid differentiation, multipli- 
cation of impulses, or a too great sophistication destroys spirituality. 
However, some readers may experience difficulty in following Professor 
Santayana to the conclusion that brute life ‘may be as truly spiritual 
as human,’ and that ‘the only pure mystics are the brutes.’ For, while 
mysticism is a renunciation of discursive reflection, the latter must after 
all first be there to be renounced. The neo-platonist reaches the summit 
of his mount of transfiguration by the tortuous path of discursive intel- 
lection. As a preparation for the ecstatic vision he must first experience 
the impotence and vanity of reflection. 

As for individual immortality, Professor Santayana regards most 
of the empirical evidence as ‘ beneath consideration.’ “The palpitating 
mood in which it is gathered and received make gullibility and fiction 
play a very large part in the report; for it is not to be assumed that a 
man, because he speaks in the first person and addresses a learned society, 
has lost the primordial faculty of lying” (III., p. 230). Even at their 
face value these reports show only more subtle and subhuman sensibilities 
than ordinarily appear. They would show only that the process of dying 
is more complicated than is supposed, rather than point to the existence 
of disembodied spirits. “A disembodied life would not betray itself 
in specters, rumblings and spasms” (p. 2384). That operations more 
subtle than ordinary should occur is entirely consonant with reason and 
experience. But ‘only a hankering tenderness for superstition, a failure 
to appreciate the function both of religion and science, can lead to 
reverence for such oracular gibberish as these influences provoke” (p. 
233). 

The moral and metaphysical grounds of individual immortality are 
but little less convincing to Professor Santayana than the empirical evi- 
dence. What reason is there to suppose that more justice or that better 
fulfillment of ideals can take place in another life than here? If there 
is any continuity in content and method with this life—and without 
such continuity nothing remains of individual existence—life elsewhere 
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must involve the same reference of ideals to specific conditions and the 
same possibility of their lapsing and yielding to others more capable of 
execution (p. 248). Individual immortality is an hypostasis of ‘ the 
vision of eternity in time.’ When a fact is idealized through reflection 
it acquires ‘a status in eternity.’ But ‘having a status in eternity does 
not mean being a part of an eternal existence petrified and congealed 
into something real, but motionless.’ It means only that ‘every fact 
in being recognized takes its place in that ideal sphere of truth which 
is the common and unchanging standard for all assertions’ (p. 267). 

In view of what is said (p. 248) concerning the basis of the ideal in 
‘a dynamic world,’ and more especially concerning its relevance to 
‘specific tendencies’ and the consequent necessity ef its ‘lapsing and 
yielding to others,’ some will question this conception of an ideal sphere 
of truth which is ‘the unchanging standard for all assertions,’ and 
wonder whether, despite the illumination which Professor Santayana 
turns on in his exposition of the indigenous ideal, the ghost of absolutism 
does not still walk in places. 

Following the general plan of the entire work, between the initial 
chapters of definitions and principles and the closing chapters of general 
conclusions and applications to current problems, are a number of 
chapters devoted more conspicuously to historical and genetic interpre- 
tation, in which the author’s unusual ability in suggestive epigrammatic 
generalization has large play. Many will find these the most attractive 
part of the volume. The reviewer would note especially the chapters on 
‘The Christian Epic’ and ‘The Christian Compromise.’ 

It was to be expected that Professor Santayana’s volume on art would 
be authoritative; and in the main this expectation is not disappointed. 
Especially is this true of the chapters presenting the specific contents 
of art—‘ music,’ ‘poetry and prose,’ etc.; and of the chapters on ‘ The 
Justification of Art’ and ‘ The Criterion of Taste.’ 

In its largest sense, art is simple, practical reason or reasoned practise. 
“Tt is plastic instinct, conscious of its aim” (IV., p. 4). But here 
again we encounter the issue between the epiphenomenal and the instru- 
mental character of consciousness; and again the outcome seems am- 
biguous. On the one hand, this consciousness of aim ‘simply accom- 
panies’ instinct (p. 5). It is not an instrument of control. It is a 
mere ‘expression.’ “Only by virtue of a false perspective do ideas 
seem to govern action” (p. 6). “ All invention is automatic, ideas come 
of themselves, dropping in their sudden form from the blue” (p. 7). 
“ All useful things have been discovered as the Lilliputians discovered 
roast pig” (p. 10). On the other hand, ‘ art is reason propagating itself’ 
(p. 13) and ‘reason with the order in every region it imposes on life is 
grounded on an animal nature and has no other function than to serve 
the same’ (p. 191, italics mine). Also we read of objects of art as 
‘things which would not only have betrayed the agent’s habits, but would 
have served and expressed his intent’ (p. 4). This seems to make overt 
action the expression of the intent, instead of the converse. 
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In view of the remarks already made on this issue in the dis- 
cussion of Volume I., we must leave it here with these observations: (1) 
Of course, from the standpoint of experience regarded as a whole, all 
activity within it, whether viewed as conscious or unconscious, must be 
‘automatic,’ in the sense of being self-active. From this standpoint 
the operation of ideas is as ‘automatic’ as that of the heart or lungs. 
But (2) this does not prevent ideas being ‘instrumental’ from exer- 
cising real control, any more than the automatic action of the heart and 
lungs destroys their interaction. One stage of activity may condition 
another without either becoming thereby less ‘spontaneous’ in its im- 
mediate activity. (3) On Professor Santayana’s own most excellent 
showing, ideas can not quite ‘drop from the blue.’ They must ‘ express,’ 
‘ grow out of,’ be ‘ relevant to’ some instinct or set of instincts. While, 
in the stock instance, the forgotten name ‘ just comes’ when it does come, 
yet it would not come even ‘in its sudden form’ were it not for the want 
and for the agonizing effort which precedes, fruitless as the latter may 
appear at the time. 

But, after all, this binomial conception of the general relation of 
art to reason does not seriously affect the rest of the treatment. For in 
such a case it is always possible when danger threatens from one side to 
pass instinctively to the other. 

Resuming then the account of art in general as activity mediated by 
an aim, it is evident that, contrary to much current opinion, art is not 
to be defined by mere correlative contrasts with industrial utility, science 
or morality. Nor is it to be identified with immediate esthetic valuation, 
which is only a prominent element in ‘fine art’ as distinguished from 
‘industrial art.’ It is not a specific sort of experience, coordinate with 
other sorts. It is rather the concrete whole of consciously mediated life 
of which industry, fine art, science and morality are differentiations. 

The general basis of art, then, lies in the fact that in the end an un- 
mediated or a completely mediated activity is an impossible conception. 
“ Activity, achievement, a passage from prospect to realization, is evi- 
dently essential to life. If all ends were already reached and no art were 
requisite, life could not exist at all, much less a life of reason” (p. 28). 

In art in this large sense, as the art of living, there are obviously two 
fundamental factors: the ‘material’ in the form of the structural prod- 
ucts of past activity, which are demanding opportunity for further func- 
tion; and the ‘ ideal’ which supplies this opportunity. But once more 
we must beware of an ideal imposed from without. ‘“ The ideal is a con- 
comitant emanation from the natural, and has no other possible status ” 
(p. 28). 

The organic relation between these two constituent functions of 
activity furnishes also the basis for the distinction between ‘servile’ and 
‘liberal, or ‘fine’ art. If the demand of some particular part or organ 
of the total structure for expression, or for maintenance, is so immediately 
urgent that a comprehensive organization, 7. e., idealization of the re- 
sponse, is impossible, the result is a ‘servile’ art in the form of the 
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barren automatisms of savage dance and song, or a utilitarian struggle 
for mere existence. Liberal, or fine art, is the result of a balanced inter- 
action between the activity of that part of the structure calling for ex- 
pression and maintenance and the idealizing activities of the response. 
This means that the demands for expression and maintenance are them- 
selves more ideal, less immediate in their insistence; and, on the other 
hand, that the ideals are more effective because they embody more mas 
terial. 

From this standpoint it is evident that no impassable distinction can 
be drawn between ‘industrial’ and ‘fine’ art. For, “ Every proximate 
end in being attained, satisfies the mind and manifests the intent which 
pursued it, while every operation upon a material, even one so volatile 
as sound, finds that material somewhat refractory. . . . A certain 
amount of technical and instrumental labor is thus involved in every 
work of genius, and a certain genius in every technical success” (p. 33). 
In so far as the distinction is to be made, it is simply one of stages in one 
continuous process. The industrial stage is the one ‘in which untoward 
matter is being better prepared or impeding media are overcome.’ In 
the liberal stage, the prepared matter ‘is appropriated to ideal uses and 
endowed with a direct spiritual function’ (p. 32). 

After this identification of the essential elements of art with those 
of other rational functions, one is not surprised to find the volume closing 
with an eloquent arraignment of the modern separation of art from its 
industrial, moral, religious and social matrix. As usual, Professor 
Santayana’s own words can not be improved, hence I quote freely. “The 
great obstacle which art finds in attempting to be rational is its func- 
tion isolation.” At present art ‘too much resembles an opiate or a 
stimulant.’ Our museums are ‘mausoleums in which a dead art heaps 
up its remains.’ “ Art whose products are so collected and exhibited is 
gratuitous and sophisticated and the greater part of men’s concern about 
it is affectation” (p. 209). “ Art, like religion, needs to be absorbed in 
the life of reason. . . . It needs to have its processes diffused through- 
out all life activity, instead of being confined to abstract productions 
called ‘ works of art’” (p. 208). At present art is symbolic and vicarious 
and stands in contrast with reality. But if ‘it were knit more closely 
with other rational functions, to beautify things might render them more 
useful, and to represent them most imaginatively might be to see them 
in their truth’ (p. 213). Then, “No work would be called in a special 
sense ‘a work of art,’ for all works would be such intrinsically. There 
would need to be no division of mankind into mechanical, blind workers 
and half-demented poets, and no separation of useful from fine art, such as 
people make who have understood neither the nature nor the ultimate 
reward of human action. All arts would be practised together and 
merged in the art of life, the only one wholly useful or fine.” 


A. W. Moore. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Contradiction and Reality. B. Bosanquet. Mind, January, 1906, N. S., 

57. Pp. 1-12. 

Professor Bosanquet argues that contradiction, in its phases as bare 
contradiction, dissatisfaction and pain, has a place in our finite reality, 
and inclines to the view that we can not exclude it altogether from abso- 
lute reality. As a matter of fact, we find most experiences capable of two 
interpretations. Progress consists largely in a resolution of this contra- 
diction and, furthermore, Dr. McTaggart to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the solution of the contradiction must leave its effects upon the real 
whole that results. Every real implicitly contains both the affirmation 
and the negation from which it has been derived. Professor Bosanquet 
finds in the same principle an argument for the real existence of external 
reality. It is true that advance in civilization is a resolution of contra- 
dictions in experience, but these resolutions do not render the contra- 
dictions illusory. The contradictions are implicit in the highest experi- 
ence and serve to give it piquancy and vividness. One might even argue 
that the highly developed mind has a more complete realization of the 
external other than the lower. Persons are not sufficient alone to provide 
opposition in the form of ‘ pain, conflict, sacrifice and satisfaction.’ Real 
things are necessary to provide for true development. In finite reality, 
then, contradiction is not an illusion, although it exists only to be tran- 
scended. Even in Divine Being contradiction is involved, if only as an 
implication of the release from the burden of the finite. Since in com- 
monplace experience pain alone can give real depth of experience, and 
poetical tragedy gives the highest form of esthetic pleasure, the suggestion 
is made that even the absolute can not be altogether without some form 
of negativity, or at least of negativity transcended. 


W. B. Pivissury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. October, 1905, Band 40, Heft 3. Beitrage 
zur Lehre von der emotionalen Phantasie (pp. 145-159) : Ropert SAxINGeER. 
- The emotional background of representative ideas, just as in the case 
of general ideas and word-ideas, does not consist of a revival of real 
feelings. The feeling-tone in all these cases is due to feelings of fancy 
or imagination. Emotional setting of ideas due to special emotional 
dispositions is capable of being reinstated by various ideas indifferently. 
Untersuchungen iiber das periphere Sehen (160-186): Stanistaw Loria. - 
This research is concerned with the question whether the accommodation 
of the lens in attention to peripherally situated objects, as found by W. 
Heinrich, is unequivocally determined by the position of the paraxial ob- 
ject or not and the limits within which accommodation takes place. The 
results are: (1) the accommodation of the eye to paraxial distances is 
unequivocally determined by the position of the object and is independent 
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of the fixation-point; (2) the eye is paraxially strongly myopic; (3) the 
breadth of accommodation decreases with the paraxial angle; (4) for 
every state of the lens an accommodation line may be drawn represent- 
ing the points which are conjugate; (5) the limits of accommodation 
depend upon the nature of the eye. Ueber den Wettstreit der Sehfelder 
und seine Bedeutung fiir das plastische Sehen (pp. 187-195): W. Lou- 
MANN. — Experiments on retinal rivalry under conditions of daily life are 
held to show that the parallax of objects before and behind the fixation- 
point resulting from the rivalry is the chief factor in the perception of 
solidity. Literaturbericht. 


Alexander, H. B. Poetry and the Individual. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1906. Pp. x+ 240. 

Bush, Wendell T. Avenarius and the Standpoint of Pure Experience. 
Archives of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, No. 2. 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy and Psychology, 
Vol. X., No. 4. New York: The Science Press. 1906. Pp. 79. 75 
cents. 

Hoffding, Harald. The Philosophy of Religion. Translated by B. E. 
Meyer. New York and London: The Macmillan Co. 1906. 

Sterrett, J. M. The Freedom of Authority. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1905. 8vo. Pp. vi+319. $2 net. 

Van Vloten and Land. Benedicti de Spinoza Ethica. Hage: Comitum 
Nijhoff. 1905. 8vo. 

Wagner, Charles. The Gospel of Life. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1906. 3s. 6d. 

Wallaschek, R. Psychologie und Pathologie der Vorstellung. Beitrage 
zur Grundlegung der Aesthetik. Leipzig: J. A. Barth. 1905. 

Westermarck, Edward. The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. London: The Maemillan Co. 1906. 8vo. 
14s. 

Withers, J. W. Euclid’s Parallel Postulate: its Nature, Validity and 
Place in Geometrical Systems. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co. 1905. Pp. vii+192. $1.25. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following remarks occur in the course of a review in Nature of 
Dr. Radl’s ‘Geschichte der biologischen Theorien seit dem Ende des 
siebzehnten Jahrhunderts’: “ Although biology is now permeated by the 
evolution idea, and has continually before it the ideal of giving a genetic 
description of the present phase of the animate world, there is some 
reason to fear, as Dr. Radl indicates, a growing apathy towards the 
study of the evolution of the science itself. Whether it be that many 
workers share Nietzsche’s view that the study of history paralyzes the 
intelligence, or that they feel it their primary business to make history, 
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not to read it, or that they regard historical inquiries as the philosopher’s 
task, not theirs, it seems certain that too little attenion—in our investiga- 
tions, theories and teaching alike—is paid to the historical evolution of 
the science. A notorious example may be found in the biological work 
of Herbert Spencer, who, though he had almost accidentally found in- 
spiration from a slight acquaintance with the work of von Baer, deliber- 
ately set his face against looking for more. As we lay aside the volume 
some general reflections remain convincingly with us—that the history of 
biology is a rational evolution, and at the same time inextricably inter- 
twined with social evolution; that the same general ideas are reincar- 
nated century after century in more evolved forms; that each genera- 
tion meets the same old difficulties on a higher turn of the spiral; that 
clearly thought-out conceptions which seem for a time to be vanquished 
reassert themselves with renewed vigor, and find their position in a more 
complete synthesis. The modern biologist, intent on new discoveries, 
has no use for Aristotle, Descartes and Leibnitz, but their influence may 
be upon him none the less. In speaking of the aqueduct of Sylvius, the 
Malpighian tubules, the Graafian follicle, or the Cuvierian organs, we 
quaintly acknowledge our debt to the past, but perhaps we betray our 
indebtedness more when we are least conscious of it, for even the most 
modern system of biology is, like our own body, a veritable museum of 
relics.” 


VICE-CONSUL SCHLEMMER, of Mannheim, tells of the establishment of 
an Academic Information Bureau in Germany for the benefit of foreign 
students and visitors. It is located at the Berlin University, and its 
sphere embraces all public institutions of the empire as well as of other 
countries. Information will be furnished as to all the particulars neces- 
sary to be observed in entering a university or attending lectures or in 
regard to schools, laboratories, museums, libraries, hopitals, art galleries, 
ete. Dr. W. Paszkowski is at the head of the institution, and all ser- 
vices are furnished without charge. 


Proressor W. Oster, F.R.S., has been elected a member of the 
Atheneum Club under the provisions of the rule which empowers the 
annual election by the committee of nine persons ‘of distinguished 
eminence in science, literature, the arts, or for public services.’ 


Proressor Ernst Harcket, of the University of Jena, is prevented 
by ill health from attending the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society this month, in memory of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Franklin. 


Dr. James Burt Mriver, B.S. (Minnesota, 97), Ph.D. (Columbia, ’03), 
has been appointed assistant professor of psychology at the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Miner is at present assistant professor of philosophy 
at Iowa University. He will have charge of the new laboratory now 
being equipped at Minnesota and also of the work in educational psy- 
chology. 
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